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For “The Friend.” 
Quakers and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 26:) 

[he immense revival of discipline which 
k place in 1770 assumed the same negative 
restrictive character, and Friends inereas- 
‘ly isolated themselves from the world they 
lat first gone forth so bravely to subdue. 
e powerful action which still remained to 
akerism was carried out by isolated in- 
iduals, and no longer by the Society at 

e. : pers 
‘ Ireland, at the close of the eighteenth 
tury, and thirty years later in America, 
eusive secessions took place on doctrinal 
minds, the undue stress laid on the inner 
ht, to the practical exclusion of the atoning 
rk of Christ, leading fitarian tenden- 
s and a denial of the inspiration of the 
iptures. Modern Friends while holding 
strongly as ever the old mighty truth, “I 
ieve in the Holy Ghost,” give a far more 
yminent place to the atonement in their 
.ching.* 
[t is to both the merits and defects of 
akerism that we must attribute its steady 
sline in numbers. -On the one hand its high 
ndard of practice, its strict discipline, the 
ady protest it has maintained against war, 
due luxury, &., led to many defections and 
jownments. On the other, its rigid unas- 
nilative character, its vexatious restrictions, 

marriage iia ions, its public “worship, 
ly adapted fo he en but which takes 
count of the weak and the ignorant, the 


the seventeenth century, if we are to trust to 
the anonymous and hostile author of “The 
Snake in the Grass,’ a pamphlet directed 
against the Friends, the Society numbered in 
England alone one hundred thousand. In 
Dalrymple’s “Memoirs” they ar ted at 
half that number; but as he quotes from re- 
turns furnished to William III. by parties 


_|wishing to magnify the strength of the na- 


haustible source of force, like the sun without. 
He does not expect to work uncalled-for mira- 
cles by it; there is nothing arbitrary in its 
action any more than in the forces of nature; 
it only works in the line of the divine will, 
but im the line of that will it is practically 
omnipotent. As an engineer takes hold of 
some natural force, and by obeying its laws 
makes it his own, and drives his engine right 


tional church and to underrate the number of|through the granite bases of an Alp, so by 


dissenters, this is probably an understate- 
ment. It would be tedious to enter into the 
statistics which enable us to strike the balance 
between the two; but estimating the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom at eight millions 
and a half, we may approximately conclude 
that one person in one hundred and thirty 
professed with the Friends in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. At the present 
day, whilst the population has nearly quad- 
rupled, the Society of Friends numbers in the 
United Kingdom only twenty-six thousand,* 
or about one person in twelve hundred. 

Nor do we think that the withdrawal of 
vexatious restrictions and archaic narrowness, 
which marks the Quakerism of the present 
day, and its greater assimilation to modern 
life, will prove sufficient to prevent a yet 
further decline, though we do not contem- 
plate the extinction of Quakertstr tilt the 
Christian Church has absorbed into herself 
the distinctive truths to which it bas borne 
such noble witness. 

By its very rejection of all outward forms, 
and its realization in individuals of the deep- 
est and most spiritual type of Christianity, it 
stands as an eternal witness to the spiritu- 
ality of Christ’s religion, and the catholic 
operations of God’s Spirit, a trath emphasized 
by the very isolation in which it is held, an 
eternal protest against the sacramentarian- 
ism— 

Which would confine the Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made bis laws to bind us, not himself, 


Bat if as a system on which to found a 


sence of the sacraments, and the want of|divine society Quakerism is defective, we 


established ministry for religious teaching, 
ve all contributed to the decline of the So- 


ty in numerical strength.f At the end of 


* Those familiar with the writings of the early 
bers of the Society of Friends, know, that they 
in frequent and full declarations of their faith in 

atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer. ] 

+ These causes, so far as they are correctly assigned, 

sted almost from the first rise of the Society; and 

tefore, by themselves, do not furnish an adequate ex- 


ion with a decline of zeal and 


‘ of 1 osperity, and that self-indul- 
ice W n y follows. The Quakerism of the 
h | more rigid in its character than 


3 but its professors as a body (though 
y noble exceptions) were more worldly-mind- 

n the work of religion; and hence 
as in measure shorn of its strength; and 
ny wandered from its fold, who were unwilling to 


omit to the restraints imposed on their inclinations. ] 


nation of diminution in the number of members 
which the writer speaks—yet they doubtless had con- div 


doubt whether as a school for the energetic 
yet discip!ined development of the individual. 
character it is not unrivalled ; and to this we 
attribute its being on so many points in ad- 
vance of the Christian Church. In its abso- 
lute recognition of the sacredness of individual 
responsibility, every man and woman being 
the possible mouthpiece of the Divinity, in 
the facilities it offers for the supériorités légi- 
times coming to the front, the whole body 
being bound to assist the exercise of the in- 
dividual’s gift, in the silence and subjection it 
enjoins to the divine voice, above all in its in- 
tense recognition of a great spiritual foree— 
call it by what name you will—which a man 
can lay hold of by faith and make his own, 
Quakerism stands alone and unrivalled. The 


inner light the Quaker believes in is an inex- {ins 
3 ’ 


* This is probably an over estimate. 


obeying the divine Spirit we gain a super- 
natural power before which all obstacles must . 
disappear. In Emerson’s noble words— 
So nigh to grandeur is our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The soul replies, “TI can.” 
As St. Theresa said when she set to work to 
found a much-needed house of merey with 
only three halfpence in her pocket, ‘‘ Theresa 
and three halfpence can do nothing ; but God 
and three halfpence can do all things.” In 
this practical recognition of a great ever- 


f 


present spiritual force, the power of the Holy 


Spirit, has not Quakerism still got much to 
teach the Church at large, and, once learnt, 
might not a new era dawn on Christianity ? 

We have now to trace out what Quakerism 
through its belief in an indwelling Spirit,* 
which is- both light. and. force, has. accom- 
plished, as well as in the witness it has borne 
to unacknowledged truths, as in the practical 
reforms it has effected. 

We are all familiar with the unswerving 
witness that Quakerism has borne against 
war in the name of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. In this alone 
it has shown itself some centuries 1n advance 
of the rest of the Christian Church. Chan- 
ning used to say that if we would only dress 
our soldiers in butchers’ blouses, the eyes of 
mankind would at once be opened to the true 
nature of “ glorious war.” But even without 
the help of the butcher’s blouse, the Quaker’s 
mild glance has been able to pierce through 
the scarlet and white and gold trappings of 


military glory, and see the foul blood-smeared ~ | 


idol beneath. 


We do not mean to inflict upon oup readers 


any trite declamations against war, orindulge ~~ 


in the usual calculations of how many pipes 
of human blood have been wasted, or how 
many thousand lives are destroyed per page 
in an ordinary history. But it may be worth 
while briefly to inquire how far there is a law 
of evolution.in human affairs which seems to 
point to. the gradual extinction of war, and 
how far, therefore, the world*is destined to 
come rotnd to the Quakers, and not the 
Quakers to the world. al 


—_—— 4 9 
* “ The Light of Christ within, as God’s gift for man’s 
salvation, is their fundamental principle, which is as 
the cornerstone of their fabric; and to speak eminently 
and properly, their characteristic or main distinguish- 
oint or principle.’—Prnn. A recent authority, 
3. Tuke, represents the views of the early Quakers on 
the Spirit as “the foundation of what is called Quaker- 
ism,.”—“ Life of Whitehead.” 
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Going back to the rise of modern Europe, 
to the period which we emphatically name the 
Dark Ages, we find society, in the disruptio 
of the ancient civilizations and the infancy 
of the new, gradually reforming itself on the 
only available basis of physical force, being 
built up of military units, the sum of which 
constituted the feudal system. ‘“ Because,” 
says M. Guizot, “the system of judicial guar- 
antees was vicious and powerless, because no 
one had faith therein, in one word, in default 
of anything better, men did themselves justice ; 
they protected themselves.” “ Private war- 
fare and judicial combat became established 
institutions regulated according to fixed prin- 
ciples, and with more minutely determined 
forms than the pacific process.” In the practi- 
cal absence of legal and judicial institutions 
men at that period were obliged to have re- 
course to Lynch law. 

(To be continued.) 


PR TREDG TE 
Coal and Coal Mines. 
BY EDWIN BATTLEY. 

Everybody knows that coal is black and 
heavy; that it is dug out of a mine, and that 
it is a very useful article to have in the house 
during the winter months ; but as to its origin, 
what it really is, how long it takes to grow 
or form, where it comes from, or how long 
the supply will last, are questions left by the 
many, for the few to consider. 

Redfern speaks scientifically when he says 
“coal is a compressed and chemically altered 
vegetable matter, associated with more or less 
earthy substance.” Fownes says “coal is 
looked upon as a product of decomposed or- 
ganic matter, especially vegetable matter, 
beneath the surface of the earth, where water 
and air are almost excluded.” In other words, 
coal is the remains of old forests; which have 
been subjected to an enormous pressure for 
thousands of years, or perhaps for ages. Coal 
has been proved by the microscope to be of 
vegetable origin ; very thin layers of coal have 
been examined by Dr. Aitkin, of Glasgow, and 
several others, and in every portion so ex- 
amined, they found traces of vegetable cells, 
or structures, showing its plant origin. Even 
in the most altered coal this could be ascer- 
tained, and leaves of trees and portions of 
branches were plainly visible under a similar 
examination. Three principal varieties of coal 
are met with, Anthracite or Glance coal ; 
Lignite or Brown coal; and Black or Bitu- 
minous coal, or rather a soft coal producing 
more smoke and gas than coal in ordinary 
use. 

How long does it take to form coal? is a 
question’ not so easily answered. You may 
remember that Pollock speaks of “ Questions 
put in much simplicity, but ill to solve,” and 
this is one of those. Nature works slowly; 


vast portions of land may be covered by the} 


sea, or be reclaimed from the sea, mighty 
monarchies may be overthrown, whole gener- 
ations of men may disappear from the scene; 
but all this time, silently down in the bowels 
of the earth, a change is taking place, and the 
Great Ruler of the Universe, in His own time 
and way, is preparing to meet the wants and 
necessities of man in ages fur remote. Re- 
move the earth’s crust, dig a little deep, and 
we shall find that fuel of another kind from 
that used by a former race of beings, has been 


. 


enough for all Europe for 4,000 years; 
from a pamphlet lately issued, and from wh 
the above statistics were taken, we le 
“that the question of coal supply in Engl 
has for a long time engaged the earnest at 
tion of the government, and the Comr 
sioners appointed by the Crown have, a 
five years of investigation, at great exper 
reported that the amount of coal in G@ 
Britain to the depth of 4,000 feet is o 
enough to last from 200 to 300 years, an 
the present rate of increase in the consu 
tion of coal be continued, the supply will 
much sooner exhausted.” At a depth of 4, 
feet it would seem to be an unheard-of th 
to pursue mining operations. “ At Rosebrid 
the deepest shaft in England, 2,376 feet, 
temperature is 92 degrees. At 2,690 feet 
temperature reaches blood heat (98), in wh 
continuous exertion is impossible. The p 
ple of England begin to see’ that in orde 
make their supply keep pace with the ey 
increasing demand, they must economize 
use. It has even been proposed in Par 
ment to prohibit its exportation, which n 
amounts to about 14,000,000 tons per anna 
The London Engineer, a reliable paper, said 
1865: “If ever we are dependent on Amer 
for coal it would require about 1,200 colli 
of the size of the Great Eastern, to maintz 
our present supplies.” This seems to indices 
from what quarter of the world England « 
pects coal to come from. J. Lothian Bell 
peared before a Parlinmentary Committee, 
request, and proved by carefully prepa 
statistics that the iron manufactories ec 
sumed one-third (or 40,000,000 tons of co 
of the entire product of Great Britain, a 
nothing but a more ample supply of coal e 
relieve the country. “ European competitio 
said he, “ will not seriously affect the Engli 
market, as the resources of the countries ne 
at hand are not great enough to be taken in 
consideration ; but America has enough ¢¢ 
for all the world.” Want of space forbids o 
saying anything about the white coal fou 
in Australia, or the immense bogs of pe 
found in Ireland, Wales and some parts 
England, large quantities of which are us 
for fuel as a substitute for coal. 1t would 
singular if it should come to pass that Ameri 
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present state more condensed, producing more 
heat, occupying less space, and more adapted 
o meet the requirements of the men now 
living, than when it stood erect in some prim- 
eval forest. Nothing is wasted in Nature’s 
great laboratory, for the fuel not wanted by 
ape generation is wonderfully preserved in 

od’s great storehouse for the use of genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The use of coal does not appear to have 
been known to the ancients, and although we 
read of coals in the Bible on several occasions 
as having been used, we are to understand 
charcoal as meant and not coals. We are not 
told that coals were ever known to the Jews. 
Of late years mineral coal has been found in 
Mount Lebanon, eight hours from Beirut. 
Coal appears to have been discovered at New- 
castle, England, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, and not many years after was 
complained of as a nuisance, and Parliament 
petitioned King Edward the Third to pro- 
hibit its use. A proclamation was soon issued 
to that effect, but, as wood was very dear, the 
use of coal became general, in spite of the 
proclamation and the Parliament, and if there 
has been one thing more than another which 
has contributed to make England what she 
is, it must surely have been the discovery of 
those wonderful coal mines which, some few 
years since, appeared to have been almost in- 
exhaustible. . 

Twenty years ago, 30,000 tons of coal were 
consumed in Manchester and its suburbs, per 
day, to furnish steam power ; 3,000 tons per 
day were used in the manufacture of salt; 
transatlantic steamers then took 70,000 tons 
per year ; gas works 10,000 tons per year; and 
it is recorded by M. de Carnal, one of the 
greatest owners of coal mines in Prussia, that 
the quantity of “coal mined in 1857, in dif- 
ferent countries, amounted to 125,000,000 of 
tons, a mass which, piled up six feet high, 
would cover a geographical square mile, and 
that it amounted in value to £37,000,000 sterl- 
ing, a sum far beyond that realized by the 
digging of the precious metals.” Where coal 
is now found, and how much was found in 
1873, may be seen by consulting the follow- 
ing table of statistics, compiled by a New 
York firm engaged in the coal trade: 


Tons should supply England and literally “car 
Great Britain, 123,400,000 | coals to Newcastle.”—Wew York Observer. 
United States, . ‘ 50,000,000 
Prussia, , 24,060,000 (The following letter and extract is from 
Prange, - + « 15,000.000 | subscriber in Ireland.] 
tte” ; ; ; ; ypu To rue Eprror or “THe Frrenp:” 
Atietenlin j : ; : 1000000 I offer for insertion in “The Friend,” if a 
Wave Bos tia ¢ 1.000.000 {Proved of, the enclosed, which I have copi 
Spain , : ’g00,000 | With the remarks thereon, from a part of t 
ream ; : ‘ 550.000 | diary in my hands and which has never be 
Rudein ’ ; ’ 250.000 | Published,—the manuscript has come into 1 
’ ee 0 : ? hands from some of my ancestors, 
Other countries, : f 2,000,000 We continue to read the “ Philadelph 
Total 238 800.000 Friend” with much interest, and value 
? py ? 


reatly. 
These figures represent pretty nearly the 5 Extract from the diary of Septimus Moxa: 
coal production of the world for 1873, and if] Clonmel, who departed this life at the hou 
we bear in mind that Great Britain consumed,|of our friend Robert Dudley, in Clonmel, | 
in 1871, no less than 105,000,000 tons, chiefly | 10th day of the 3d mo 1775, after a she 
on account of her industrial establishments, | illness, aged 26 years. ? 
we are somewhat prepared to answer the next} “2nd month 19th, 1775.—Our afte oF 
question. w meeting I desire to remember with how 
How long will the supply last? This we/gratitude and thankfulness, for the merci 


provided, and that the unconsumed timber of|confess is a problem not solved to the entire/regard and sheddings forth of that Divi: 
another age is still in existence, in another|satisfaction of all concerned. In 1859 it was|/bread, and consoling, tendering, endearit 
form ’tis true, discolored it may be, but in its|affirmed that “England could furnish coal|love, that unites the whole body in joint f 


r 


es 
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yship and oneness. Oh! that we may more 
i more press after it, is the desire of my 
rit at this time. 
were favored with. I thought I was thank- 
that there was a number present who were 
abled, through divine mercy, to worship 
» Father in spirit and in truth, 
. persuaded He is now seeking as well as 
merly. Glory to His ever-living, ever- 
rthy, powerful and great Name, there is a 
nnant still preserved in this place who can, 
His power and might, worship Him in holy 
ence. Oh! that I may never forget these 
yssed seasons of Divine favor and regard. 
‘emember I thought much of heaven and 
the silence that was there for the space of 
lfan hour. Yes, there was silence in heaven 
- the space of half an hour; and J cannot 
t admire that this matter should come so 
rticularly before me, and with so much 
reetness and joy as I cannot express. I re- 
smber also, my solemn and final change was 
rticularly brought before the view of my 
ind with such uncommon resignation, peace 
d sweetness, which greatly tended to bow 
y mind in contrition of heart before the 
ord, the’ great object of all our worship. O 
ay we wait upon Him, it is He who doth 
| our works in us and for us, through His 
essed Son Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom 
» glory, thanksgiving and praise for ever- 
ore! for He is all worthy with the Lamb 
amaculate. Amen! Amen!” 
It is very remarkable that in a few days 
ter the date of this memorandum, the last 
the diary, this dear young man was seized 
ith the illness which terminated his life. It 
ypears that in this season of peculiar favor 
hich he so feelingly describes, that he not 
ily had a view of his final change, but that 
is purified spirit, about to be freed from the 
,ackles of mortality, was permitted a fore- 


iste of the fulness of joy which so nearly! 


waited him. 
“Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
ght, for the end of that man is peace.” 


New Jersey's Products and Resources.— In 
re Address made by Abraham Browning 
efore the Centennial Commission on the 24th 
lt., he gave some statistical information re- 
secting New Jersey which is_ interesting. 
[e says: 

“The wealth of New Jersey is shown by 
ne fact that in 1765 the entire land, improve- 
rents and personal property were assessed at 
15,000,000, or $150 to each individual, while 
1 1870 the value was assessed at $941,000,- 
00, or $833 to each individual. 

“The soil of New Jersey has always been 
epreciated, but according to the census of 

70, Jersey is the most fertile of them all. 
he had 2,309,000 acres under cultivation, 
early one-half. The value of her products 
yas $43,000,000, averaging $14.30 per acre, 
nore than twice the average. Massachusetts, 
he next highest on the list, with 2,700,000 
eres, produced $32,000,000, with an average 
f $11.80 per acre.” 

By reference to Appleton’s American Cyclo- 
edia, it appears that more than half of all 
he cranberries produced in the United States 
we grown in New Jersey. In 1873 it was 
sported that 7,000 acres of cultivated and 
0,000 of wild land were devoted to theculture 
f cranberries ; and that the crop amounted 
o about 125,000 bushels, worth from $2.50 to 
)2.75 per bushel. 
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necessity of knowing Christ revealed spirit- 


Oh! the solemnity that|o 


for such [|who had been foreordained thereto from the 


At the eventful period in which the Society 
f Friends was raised up, two defective modes 
of belief were prevalent among the professors 
of Christianity. The one, that Christ had 
purchased eternal redemption for all those 


ually in them; so that as the work of sanctifi- 
cation was carried on “ with open face behold- 
ing, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord,” they 
might be “changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
Under the Divine unction and blessing, 
this was the preaching that was instrumental 
in bringing thousands out of darkness into the 
marvellous light of the gospel ; 
teaching of others, obtained a belief in Christ} continued Pans faith gospels and patie 
as the Saviour of man, in his atonement for| were made more than conquerors, through 
sin, and his mediatorial offices as revealed in| Him who loved them and gave himself for 
the sacred page, if they freely confessed that}them. There was no desire manifested to por- 
belief, would be accepted by the Father for|tray the way and work of the religion of 
his Son’s sake, The work of the Holy Spirit| Christ, in other colors than He had himself 
in the heart, leading to unfeigned repentance) presented it. It was clearly set forth by those 
and amendment of life, through his transform-| deeply experienced believers in a crucified 
ing power and washings of regeneration, ap-| Saviour, thatif any man would be his disciple, 
peared to be little understood or regarded.| he must deny himself, take up his daily cross, 
The assistance of the Spirit was freely ac-|and follow Him in the regeneration. He had 
knowledged as being necessary, but his influ-| declared that He is the door into the sheep- 
ence was supposed to be imparted through the} fold, and that if any man climb up any other 
Seriptures, the church, or the “means of] way, the same is a thief and a robber. The 
grace” appointed by the latter. } early Friends knew from experience that his 
One of the most striking features in the} word was truth, and they adhered to it in 
proclamation of the fundamental traths of the| their ministry, in their lives and in their con- 
religion of Christ, brought conspicuously into| versation. 
notice by George Fox and his faithful co-| | The doctrines of the gospel are immutable, 
adjutors, was that a measure or manifestation] adapted to all times and circumstances. In 
of the Holy Spirit is given to every man; its] every generation from the time when Friends 
immediate operation on the mind of every| were first gathered into an organized body to 
rational being, enlightening him to discern|the present day, the members who have sub- 
between right and wrong, teaching and en | mitted to walk by the same rule, and mind 
abling him to act in accordance with the will|the same thing as those who were the instru- 
of his Creator concerning him. They taught) ments in founding it, have maintained the 
in simple bat emphatic language that obedi-|same doctrines and testimonies. It is a bless- 
ence to this measure of Divine Grace, or Light ing from on high that the omnipotent Head 
of Christ, mercifully bestowed on all, was|of the church has preserved in it at the pre- 
directly and inseparably connected with the] sent troublous juncture, those who in the ex- 
present and eternal welfare of every respon-| ercise of the ministerial gift bestowed by Him, 
sible being. That it was it, and it alone that) continue to preach the same doctrine; and 
could enable any one, whatever his intel-| others, who likewise possessing their souls in 
lectual power or his acquired knowledge, to| meekness, patience and staidness, are willing 
work out his soul’s salvation with fear and} to pass through tribulation and reproach, if 
trembling. only they may be kept faithful in support of 
Acting and speaking under the inspiration] the faith once delivered to the saints, and en- 
of this unspeakable gift themselves, their gra-| abled to press toward the mark for the prize 
cious Master enabled them to reach it as a| of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
witness in others, even where it o'ten had} Oar Saviour warned his disciples that many 
been pressed down as a cart under sheaves—| would assume to come in his name, crying, 
convicting of sin, pleading for repentance and|« J,o! here is Christ,” or “Lo! he is there,” 
amendment of life, and to allow it to rise into|and who would deceive many. 
dominion over the corrupt propensities and] [np our day there are those who, if they may 
frailties of the natural man. Not only did/pe judyed by their public discourses, seem to 
they teach that “the law of the Spirit of Life} have obtained little or no deeper knowledge 
in Christ Jesus” was the efficient means of|of¢ Him whom “God exalted to be a Prince 
setting the soul “free from the law of sin and| and a Saviour to give repentance to Israel and 
death,” but that obedience to its requirements] forgiveness of sins,” than as He is spoken of in 
was the only way to arrive at that knowledge|the New Testament as manifested in the flesh, 
of God and of Jesus Christ, his Son, which is working miracles, and offering up himselfas a 
life eternal. propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
Hence it was the burden of their service as|'They are in the outer court, depending upon 
ministers of Christ, to induce their hearers,| seif-wrought belief in what Christ has done 
not to trust to a mere belief in the sacred|for us without us; as were the bigh professors, 
truths recorded in the Holy Scriptures—valu-| when George Fox was sent forth commis- 
able as belief in them is—but to seek to know|gioned “To turn people to that inward Light, 
in themselves the revelation of the Spirit that Spirit and Grace, by which all might know 
leads into all truth ; which alone could give a|their salvation and their way to God; even 
right understanding of the Scriptures, take of] that Divine Spirit which would lead them 
the things of Christ and show them availingly| into all truth.” The main dependence of these 
unto their souls, bestow on them a part in| for obtaining the knowledge of Christ and his 
that forgiveness of sin, purchased by the aton-| offices, is the study of the Bible. Inappreciable 
ing blood of the Lamb, and bring them “ tolis the value of the Holy Scriptures, as George 
know the things freely given to us of God.”| Fox well knew; but as the people were then 
George Fox says their ministry was directed] substituting a knowledge of their contents for 
«to bring every one to their teacher in them-|attention and obedience to the inspeaking 
selves,” and to impress on their hearers the| word of Divine Grace, he says, “1 was to 


foundation of the world, and who therefore 
could not be lost. The other that all who by 
the study of the Scriptures, or through the 
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direct people to the Spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures, that they might be led into all 
truth, and so up to Christ and God, as those 
had been who gave them forth.” 

A departure from this fundamental doctrine 
of the gospel has led to an attempt to lower 
the standard of Truth, to remove the ancient 
landmarks, and to delude the people with a 
religion that admits an alliance with the 
world, in not a few things that cannot obtain 
entrance through the strait gate, nor be car- 
ried along in the narrow way. We are readily 
pleased with that which: accords with our 
natural inclinations; which, cherishing the 
sentiment that salvation having been pur. 
chased for man by a crucified Redeemer, and 
that fallen man has not the power of himself 
to save himself, assumes there is therefore 
little or nothing for us to do, but to accept it 
as a free gift; without going deeper or trou- 
bling ourselves about other terms than such 
belief as we can of ourselves command; with- 
out worrying ourselves about self-denial in 
what we choose to call little things, or making 
ourselves unhappy by rejecting the friendship 
of the world, and being esteemed fools by 
those we love to associate with and to copy 
after. 

Alas, for those who are caught with this 
specious device of the enemy of souls! If 
their spiritual eye has ever been opened, their 
vision soon becomes dimmed; the light in 
them becomes darkness; and oh! how great 
is that darkness. Satan easily supplies a 
strong faith, which is imagined to be the true 
faith, and as easily passes off on them his 
counterfeit graces for the genuine fruits of 
the Spirit. In this condition they may be 
willing to compass sea and land to make prose 
lytes, and persistently refuse to have their 
eyes opened to the sad fact, that they are 
blind leaders of the blind. 

For those who are deeply grieved on account 
of these things, it may be well to cultivate the 
confiding spirit evinced by John Barclay, in 
the following extract from one of his letters: 
‘“T am cheerfully confident that if * * * any 
of these [advocates, counsellors, &.,] should 
not keep their habitations firm and undevi- 
ating, but turn aside in any respect from the 
ancient testimony as to any particular—that 
He who raised up such a people as we were 
at the first, will never cease to raise up such, 
and put forth some into the foreground, into 
the very seats of the unfaithful, the worldly- 
wise, the modifying, the men-pleasers, who 
still contend for that which some of us -have 
struggled against. I have seen it wonderfully 
in my short day; I have read it of those who 
have gone before; and therefore let none ever 
throw away their shield and weakly compro- 
mise the trust devolving on them.” 

Delaware Co., 9th mo. 1876. 


Opium Smoking— A Chinese essayist on 
opium smoking says:—“ Three years ago I 
saw an Englishman go to the hospital at Ko- 
langsu to get himself cured of opium smoking. 
Twas told that this man was in a good posi- 
tion in life, and had excellent abilities—yet 
he fell like this. It seems to me that it would 
be difficult for this man, if pressed at some 
future day by weariness and exhaustion, to 
avoid again having recourse to the criminal 
indulgence, and just as hard to prevent his 
leading his companions to do the same, If, 
in this little Amoy, Englishmen havo been 
seen smoking opium, how are we to be sure 


helpless condition. 


that in other places there are no Englishmen 
that smoke opium? Further, how are we to 
be sure that at some future day such men wiil 
not lead others to smoke opium? China for- 
merly called herself a country of literary en- 
lightenment; but since opium came to abound 
in China, she bas come near to a tottering and 
At present England, al- 
though she is a famous nation, having among 
her people a certain number of opium smok- 
ers, secretly leading others astray, if she does 
not stop the traffic by prohibition, will find it 
difficult to prevent the mischief from spread- 
ing over the entire country.” 


A TEACHER’S CARE. 


Teacher, watch the little feet, 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed, and hall. 

Never connt the moments lost, 

Never mind the time ’t will cost, 

Little feet will go astray— 

Guide them, teacher, while you may. 


Teacher, watch the little hand, 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant Hay. 
Never dare the question ask, 
“Why to me this weary task ?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Teacher, watch the little tongue, 
Prattling, eloquent, and wild ; 
What is said, and what is sung, 
By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word, while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before ’tis broken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in the Saviour’s name. 


Teacher, watch the little heart, 
Beating soft and warm for you; 
Wholesome lessons now impart, 


Keep, O keep, that young heart true, 


Extricating every seed, 
Plucking up the noisome weed, 
Harvest rich you then may see 
Ripening for eternity, 


—Family Treasury. 
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through all the branches of public Inte 
tional Law, to such miscellaneous matters 
Prohibitive or Free Trade Tariffs, and t 
principles of intercourse between Christig 
and non-Christian nations. The object of 
Conference is, if possible, to pave the way 
the assimilation of the laws of different cou 
tries on all subjects of an international cha 
acter. Thus,in the transaciions between tl 
individuals of different nations there are us 
Bills of Exchange and other negotiable see 
rities, and it is intended to discuss the assir 
ilation of the laws and treaties regulati 
them in the different countries. Judgmen! 
of foreign courts and their modes of confir 
ment are also to be considered. Patent lay 
vary in different countries, and thus prese 
an interesting subject for discussion. Inte 
national coinage and mint regulations w 
also be considered. Ship owners and unde 
writers, as well as merchants who make fo 
eign ventures, are considerably perplexed b 
different national regulations about wreck 
and collisions, general average, where loss 
occur, and maritime insurances. These, ¢ 
well as the nature of the maritime tribuna 
to consider and regulate such questions, as 
to be fully discussed. In public questions « 
International Law, the foremost now pen 
ing in which the United States is intereste 
is the extradition of criminals, and the cor 
sideration of the International Law upon tha 
subject will attract great attention at the Cor 
ference. The arbitration system of settlin 
international dispates and the limits to it, wi 
also be considered, and in connection wit 
this there is the law of maritime capture. Th 
Codification of the Law of Nations, whereb 
much that is not yet reduced to a written code 
will be permanently ascertained and recordec 
was a principal subject of discussion at Th 
Hague Conference last year, and will be cor 
sidered again at Bremen.—Philada. Ledge 
8th mo. 31st. 


Selected. 


: For “The Friend,” 
Charity, 


Selected. 


There are both right and left-hand errors 
to be carefully guarded against. Too man 
in the. religious world, and too many als 
under our own name, are wearing garment 
made of mixed materials, and are sowing thei 
ground with divers kind of seeds. These fo 
want of keeping under the anointing, quali 
fying power of the Lord Jesus, are bringing 
forth fruits of a spurious growth, and tha 
lack the true savor. 

Now, while on the one hand, we must care 
fully cherish the right growth, both in ourselve 
and, as the Lord gives us true discernment, ir 
others also, even that which springs from the 
right seed, and be willing under the guiding 
hand of the Husbandman, to have the prun 
ing knife used for our good when necessary 
80, on the other hand we must watch that oa 
charity does not reach too far, even to protect 
and cherish, or cover over that which com 
from a wrong seed or root, either in ourselv 
or others. | 

The first great matter is, to try and get 
down low enough in ourselves, even where the 
seed of life lies buried, that, dwelling with t 
root thereof, we may partake of its natu 
and be thoroughly joined thereto. Then m 
thinks we shall grow up in Him indeed, and 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE CORNEILLE, CALLED 
LE GRAND CORNEILLE. 
“© Dieu de verite, pour qui seul je soupire.” 
O God of truth, for whom alone I sigh, 
Knit thou my heart by strong sweet cords to thee ; 

I tire of hearing; books my patience try. 
Untired to thee I ery; 
Thyself my all shalt be. 


Speak thou alone !—For me nor human lore 
Nor human sage shall now expound thy word ; 
Let creatures hold their peace, and thee adore ; 
Let voice of man no more, 
But only thine, be heard! 


Lord, be thou near, and cheer my lonely way, 
With thy sweet peace my aching bosom fill; 
Scatter my cares and fears; my griefs allay: 
And be it mine each day 
To love and please thee still. . 


My God! Thou hearest me; but clouds obscure 
Ev’n yet thy perfect radiance, Truth divine! 
O for the stainless skies, the splendors pure, 
The joys that aye endure, 
Where thine own glories shine! 
Henry Downton. 


An International Law Conference is to be 
held at Bremen, in September, under the aus- 
pices of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations. The first 
meeting is to held September 25th, and the|the “plant of renown” will flourish in us of 
subject for discussion will cover a wide range, |truth, and we shall witness the eye-salve o 
extending from private International Law the kingdom to enlighten our hearts, an 


-e us quick of understanding “in His fear.” 
being thus qualified by Him truly to dis- 
between thing and thing, our charity 
be fervent among ourselves, and it will 
ce us exceeding tender of the life in all, and 
hall be enabled to own the smallest ap- 
ance of it in any, and feel great care to 
upon us that we do nothing to hurt it; 
‘it will not prevent us from bearing a faith- 
estimony against that in any, which is 
ping and choking the growth of this hea- 
y plant. 
doubt not many in our religious Society, 
re to exercise the right kind of charity, but 
eed to be watchful, lest we cherish that 
ch is appointed for destruction. Iam firm 
she belief, that as we dwell low with the 
we shall be safe. May the growth in us, 
among us, be such as the Lord will own, 
_may He, in such a measure as He sees 
st, enlighten our hearts, and enable us, as 
the measuring rod of his own Holy Spi- 
to measure, and thereby truly to ‘‘com 
end with all saints, what is the breadth, 
length, and depth and height,” of that 
ding which we or others, may be rearing 
‘for there is much that is specious and 
atiful, that lacks the true proportions, and 
ers from the heavenly pattern, known only 
jhose who have seen it in God’s holy mount. 


A ulogium on the Lifeand Character of Horace 
inney, by the Hon. William Strong, Justice 
f the Supreme Court of the United States. 


this highly interesting memoir of one of our 
st eminent fellow-citizens will be eagerly 
d. Horace Binney was born in this city, 
the year 1780, and passed his long life— 
‘dering upon ninety-six years—among us. 
owed his pre-eminent position not more 
his commanding intellect, to his vast and 
ict legal knowledge and the judicial cast 
his mind, than to his severe unblemished 
egrity, and to the purity and dignity of his 
vate life. 

‘Forty years ago, in this hall,” says Judge 
ong. ‘“‘on an occasion much like the pre- 
, Mr. Binney commenced his eulogy on 
ief Justice Marshall, with the following 
aark: ‘The Providence of God is shown 
st beneficently to the world, in raising up 
m time to time, andin crowning with length 
Jays, men of pre-eminent goodness and wis. 
n. The thought thus expressed is worthy 
recall to-day. At intervalsall along the line 
human history, and especially in enlight- 
xd communities, men have appeared, who, 
their native endowments, their thorough 
ture, their ceaseless energy, and their moral 
rth, have raised themselves toa plane above 
it of their fellows; men who have been in 
vance of all their cotemporaries, and to 
om the rank of leaders has been universally 
yceded. Such leaders have arisen in every 
sartment of social life, in the learned pro- 
sions, among the devotees to the fine arts, 
the explorations of natural science, in me- 
anical pursuits, in those of commerce, and 
sn in the department of agriculture. Occa- 
nally, some noted one has lifted his stand- 
1 of attainment higher than that of any of 
_ predecessors and has gone forward beyond 
sir utmost reach. Such men are among the 
st gifts to the world of a beneficent God. It 
through their agency society makes pro. 
eBS. They lead the onward way. Their 
es lend attractive force to that-which is 
ily valuable. They present models for im. 


itation, and their achievements stimulate to 
a generous rivalry. Their standard ‘full high 
advanced,’ is ever visible, and it calls with a 
noiseless but persuasive voice to those who 
are behind, to move onward. No one can 
overestimate the value of such a life to young 
men in the legal profession, if it be kept ever 


in view. If they have not mistaken their 
calling, it must win their admiration, and stir 
the noblest impulses of their hearts. I1t is a 
perpetual reproof of contentment with any 
attainments less than the highest possible, a 
rebuke of character and conduct unbecoming 
the best aims, and it gives courage for the 
grandest efforts. 

‘¢ Happily the lessons of such a life are be- 
yond the reach of death. They are the right- 
ful property of more than one generation. 
They ought never to fade into oblivion. To 
preserve them with gratitude for the past, and 
with hope for the future, is a duty which the 
living owe to themselves and to those who 
shall come after them. And this duty is best 
performed as a skilful painter preserves in 
memory the subject of his portrayal. A por- 
trait is not a life, it is true, but it recalls a life. 
So, a delineation of character and achieve- 
ment, if it be accurate, prolongs the influences 
the character is fitted to exert. lt is there- 
fore in obedience to your desire to perpetuate 
as far as may be, the instruction and example 
of a life more than commonly eminent and| 
useful, that I am to speak to you of Horace 
Binney.” 

Having lost his father when seven years 
old, he was placed at a school in Bordentown, 
where he remained three years—and after- 
wards entered Harvard University. “It was 
at Bordentown and at Harvard,” says Judge 
Strong, “ that Mr. Binney laid the foundation 
on which he subsequently built his character 
and his fame. Protected by Divine Provi- 
dence, as he was wont to acknowledge, against 
the perils that even then beset the paths of 
young men in a college course; having an 
ardent desire for distinction in his class, a 
desire which forbade any deviation from moral 
rectitude, and strongly resisted every temp- 
tation to indolence or vicious indalgence; he! 
secured for himself all the advantages of 
mental and moral culture, which the most 
advanced collegiate education in this country 
could then give. Through his entire college- 
life, his intercourse with the officers of the 
institution was one of uninterrupted respect 
on his part, and of affectionate confidence on 
theirs. Knowledge, of course, he acquired, 
but that was the least of his acquisitions. 
He acquired the art and the habit of study, 
with an unfading love for it, and this acquisi- 
tion was permanent. It continued to be his 
delight, and a great element of his power until 
the close of his life. Never for a moment did 
he make the mistake into which so many fall. 
of considering the primary object of a liberal 
education to be securing a knowledye of facts, 
or of sciences, which might be useful in after 
life. This knowledge he knew would decay. 
He sought and he obtained the ‘art of allarts 
the best’—that of setting the mind intently 
upon a subject of thought, and holding it there 
until the subject is thoroughly understood. 


well as of the higher mathematics, had fallen 
away from disuse, though he had preserved 
enough to assist his children in their education, 
‘but,’ he added, ‘the unfading art which [ ac- 
quired at college was that of study, and if the 
acquisitions of knowledge I then made byit are 
faded, or fallen from the surface, * * certainly 
the art or faculty of study has never left me.’ 
Habits and tastes like these were his constant 
shields, as well as his instruments of power ; 
and long after his graduation he was able to 
say, ‘I look back to my college life with great 
satisfaction. I was a fair student of every- 
thing I was required to learn, and it does not 
occur to me that I ever missed a recitation. 
I have no recollection, that during those four 
years, I ever did a thing to make my friends 
blush, and their praises when I left college, 
gave me courage to begin my first steps in 
the world.’ ” 

After graduating at Cambridge, he studied 
law in his native city, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1800. Success comes slowly to the 
lawyer, and it was several years before his 
great abilities were appreciated. His conduct 
of some insurance cases in 1807, brought bim 
into notice, and from that time business flowed 
in upon him. “He seemed to pass,” says Judge 
Strong, ‘‘at one bound from his long appren- 
ticeship in waiting, into acknowledged leader- 
ship. He divided the business of the courts 
with the eminent men, who, when he came 
to the bar. held all that was worth holding. 
* * He had great advantages, none of which 
were neglected. * * He had a fine command- 
ing person, an uncommonly handsome face, 
a dignified and graceful manner of address, 
and a most melodious voice perfectly under 
his control, and modulated with unusual skill. 
He was constitutionally an earnest man, yet 
while in earnest, he had a calm self possession, 
the fruit of consciousness that he fully under- 
stood his subject, and of confidence that he 
could make others understand it, and he enter- 
ed upon the trial of his causes with a sure con- 
viction, confirmed by his previous study, that 
he was advocating the right. No unjust or 
dishonest case would he willingly undertake, 
and he was able to say after his career at the 
bar had closed, that ‘ he had never knowingly 
committed an injustice toward a client, or the 
opposite party, or prosecuted a cause that he 
thought a dishonest one, and that he had 
washed his hands of more than one, that he 
had discovered to be such after he had under- 
taken it, as wellas declined many which he per- 
ceived to be such when first presented to him. 
Add to this the power of a mind equal to the 
comprehension of any legal subject ; a mode of 
presentation the best possible ; a rhetoric that 
was faultless; an aptness of illustration that 
illuminated the most abstruse matters ; a per- 
sonal character without a visible flaw, and it 
is easy to see that he must have been, as he 
was, & most persuasive and convincing advo- 
cate. 

“ He won the confidence of courts and juries 
by his entire freedom from trick, or any of the 
low arts of cunning. He disdained to practice 
any stratagem or artifice for the purpose of 
obtaining an advantage over an adversary. 
His nature was true, and his life was truth 


«This power or art of study which he ac-. 
quired during his college life, he ever regarded 
as his most important gain, and many years 
afterward he spoke of it as such. Much of 
what he acquired, he said he had lost. 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek classics, as 


His' 


unfolded. He was always candid, giving full 
consideration to whatever made against him. 
He appealed to no prejudices, but rather boldly 
met and endeavored to dissipate them. He 
was ever courteous in his demeanor towards 
the court, and towards his opponents. Thus 
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every element of power in mind, in culture, 
in habit, in physical endowment, in taste, in 
demeanor and in character, was his. All 
united in giving to his forensic efforts an effi- 
ciency and a success inferior to those of no 
other. * * Of his judgment J find it difficult 
to speak in fitting terms. It seemed to be in- 
tuitive, yet its conclusions were cautious de- 
ductions of sound reason from a most compre- 
hensive and accurate view of the facts, alike 
in detail and as a whole, and from a wise selec- 
tion of the principles properly applicable to 
the state of the facts as he found them. He 
brought to every subject submitted to him, 
the calmest consideration, unbiassed by pre- 
judice or preconceived opinions, and he gave 
true weight to whatever bore uponit. Hence 
the decisions of this judgment were never 
narrow, and almost never wrong. He was 
a most wise and safe counsellor at the bar, 
and in every circle where his counsel was 
sought.” 
(To be concluded.) 
For ‘The Friend.” 

The following passage from Charles H. 
Spurgeon’s lectures, furnishes an interesting 
illustration of that Divine guidance, without 
which there can be no true ministry of the 
Gospel. However “carefully studied” the 
“topic of discourse” may be, however doe- 
trinally sound, and whatever amount of ear- 
nestness may be infused into it; yet, if the 
holy anointing is absent, if the call of the 
Lord is not then and there extended to the 
preacher, his labors are not gospel ministry. 

It is encouraging to meet with acknow- 
ledgments of this truth (even if they are but 
partial ones) among the spiritually-minded 
professors of other branches of the Christian 
Church ; and one can but desire that our own 
members, whether preachers or not, may in- 
creasingly value their liberation from the 
bondage of formal sermons and other services 
so-called; and become prepared to partake 
in spiritual communion with God and with 
one another, whether their meetings are held 
in silence or otherwise. 

‘‘T had opened the Bible to find the text, 


second point was dwelt upon with a consci- 
ousness of unusual quiet efficient power, but I 
had no idea what the third would or could be, 
for the text yielded no more matter just then, 
nor can I tell even now, what I could have 
done had not an event occurred upon which 
I had never calculated. I had brought my- 
self into great difficulty, by obeying what I 
thought to be a divine impulse, and I felt 
comparatively easy about it, believing that 
God would help me, and knowing that I could 
at least close the service should there be no- 
thing more to be said. I had no need to de- 
liberate, for in one moment we were in total 
darkness—the gas had gone out, and as the 
aisles were choked with people, and the place 
every where crowded, it was a great peril, but 
a great blessing. What was I to do then? 
The people were a little frightened, but I 
quieted them instantly by telling them not to 
be at all alarmed, though the gas was out, for 
it would be soon re-lighted; and as for my- 
self, having no manuscript, I could speak just 
as well in the dark as in the light if they 
would be so good as to sit and listen. Had 
my discourse been ever so elaborate, it would 
have been absurd to have continued it, and 
so us my plight was, I was less embarrassed. 
I turned at once mentally to the well-known 
text, which speaks of the child of light walk- 
ing in darkness, and the child of darkness 
walking in the light, and found appropriate 
remarks and illustrations pouring in upon 
me, and when the lamps were again lit, I saw 
an audience before me as rapt and subdued 
as ever a man saw in his life. The odd thing 
of all was, that some few church-meetings 
afterward, two persons came forward who 
professed to have been converted that even- 
ing; but the first owed her conversion to the 
former part of the discourse; which was on 
the new text that came to me, and the other 
traced his awakening to the latter part, which 
was occasioned by the sudden darkness. Thus 
you see, Providence befriended me. I cast my- 
self upon God, and his arrangements quenched 
the light at the proper time for me. Some 
may ridicule, but I adore; others may even 
censure, but I rejoice. Anything is better 


which I had carefully studied as the topic of|than mechanical sermonizing in which the 


discourse, when on the opposite page another 
passage of Scripture sprang upon me like a 
lion from a thicket, with vastly more power 
than I had felt when considering the text 
which I had chosen. The people were sing- 
ing, and I was sighing. I was in a strait 
betwixt two, and my mind hung as in the 
balance. I was naturally desirous to run in 
the track which I had carefully planned, but 
the other text would take no refusal, and 
seemed to tug at my skirts, crying ‘ No, no, 
you must preach from me. God would have 


direction of the Spirit is practically ignored.” 


The President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson, has received 
from General Stone a letter dated Cairo, June 
10th, enclosing a telegram received from Gen- 
eral Gordon, announcing the definite discovery 
of the source of the Nile. It was in 1863 that 
Captain Speke telegraphed to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, ‘The Nile problem is settled.” 
So far, however, was this from being the literal 
truth that a dozen years have passed without 


you follow me.’ I deliberated within myself|confirmation. Speke traced the stream to the 


as to my duty, for [ would not be either 
fanatical or unbelieving, and at last [ thought 
within myself, ‘ Well, Patould like to preach 
the sermon which I have prepared, and it is 


Albert Nyanza or Lake, which Sir Samuel 
Baker reached next year, and also explored a 
tributary of that lake, to which he gave the 
name of the Somerset river, and which has 


a great risk to run, to strike out a new line of|since been found to be a channel connecting 
thought, but still as the text constrains me, |the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas, discharging 
it may be of the Lord, and therefore I will|the waters of the former into the latter. But 
venture upon it, come what may.’ I almost|geographers were not satisfied. They insist- 
always announce my divisions very soon after}ed upon the probable source in a third lake 
the exordium, but on this occasion, contrary |close to the equator, and called the Tangan- 
to my usual custom, I did not do so,.fora rea-|yika. To this Speke strenuously objected, 
son which some of you may probably guess. |insisting that the true source of the Nile is 
I passed through the first head with consider-|in the Victoria basin, and this assumption has 
able liberty, speaking perfectly extempora-|just been verified by an Egyptian expedition 
neously both as to thought and word. The!commanded by Mr. Gessi, an engineer on the 


staff of General Gordon. He has followed 

White Nile to its emergence from the Alb 
Nyanza; has circumnavigated that inlg 
sea, and carefully measured it, and has p 
nounced the Victoria Nyanza to be the head 

servoir from which the Nile derives its wa 
Thus Speke is sustained to the fullest exte 
and must henceforth be honored as ther 
discoverer of a secret that for two thous 
years has puzzled the brains of mankind 
Late Paper. 


The Decay of Conscience. 


I believe it isa fact generally admitted t 
there is much less conscience manifested 
men and women in nearly all the walks 
life than there was forty yearsago. Ther 
justly much complaint of this, and there see 
to be but little prospect of reformation. 
rings and frauds, and villainies in high ¢ 
low places, among all ranks of men, are m 
alarming, and one is almost compelled to a 
‘“Can nobody be safely trusted ?” Now, w 
is the cause of this degeneracy? Doubt 
there are many causes that contribute m 
or less directly to it; but I am persuaded t 
the fault is more in the ministry and 
public.press than in any and all things e 
It bas been fashionable now for many ye 
to ridicule and decry Puritanism. Minis 
have ceased, in a great measure, to probe 
consciences of men with the spiritual law 
God.” * ee . 

They seem to me to “make void the 1 
through faith.” Theyseem to hold upa diff 
ent standard from that which was inculca 
in Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, which y 
Christ’s exposition of the moral law. Chy 
expressly taught in that sermon that th 
was no salvation without conformity to 
rale of life laid down in that sermon. Tr 
faith in Christ will always and inevita 
beget a holy life. But I fear it has beco 
fashionable to preach what amounts to 
antinomian gospel. The rule of life prom 
gated-in the Gospel is precisely that of t 
moral law. These four things are express 
affirmed of true faith—of the faith of the 

el :— 
: Ist. “It establishes the law.” 

2nd. ‘‘It works by love.” 

3rd. “It purifies the heart.” 

4th. “It overcomes the world.” 

These are but different forms of affirmi 
that true faith does, as a matter of fact, p 
duce a holy life. Ifit did not, it would “me 
void the law.” The true Gospel is not prea 
ed where obedience to the moral law as the or 
rule of life is not insisted upon. Where 
there is a failure to do this in the instructic¢ 
of any pulpit, it will inevitably be seen th 
the hearers of such a mutilated gospel w 
have very little conscience. We need m¢ 
Boanerges or sons of thunder in the paly 
We need men that will flash forth the + Me 
God like livid lightning, and arouse the ¢ 
sciences of men. We need more Puritani 
in the pulpit. To be sure, some of the Po 
tans were extremists. But still under th 
teaching there was a very different state 
the individual and public conscience fi 
what exists in these days. Those old, ste 
grand vindicators of the government of G 
would have thundered and lightened till th 
had almost demolished their pulpits, if 
such immoralities had shown themselves un¢ 
their instructions as are common in these da 
In a great measure the periodical press tal 
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one from the pulpit. The universal liter- 
e of the present day shows conclusively 
the moral sense of the people needs toning 
nd some of our most fascinating preachers 
2 become the favorites of infidels, sceptics 
very grade, Universalists, and the most 

doned characters. And has the offence 

e cross ceased, or is the cross kept out of 
v? Has the holy law of God, with its 
agent precept and its awful penalty, be- 
'e popular with unconverted men and wo- 
1? Or is it ignored in tbe pulpit, and the 
acher praised for that neglect of duty for 
ch he should be despised? I believe the 
7 possible way to arrest this downward 
llency in private and public morals is the 
ling up from the pulpits in this land, with 
paring faithfulness, the whole Gospel of 
, including as the only rule of life, the 
fect and holy law of God.— Chas. G. Finney. 


Zeadaches from Eye Strains—Dr. 8S. Weir 
chell calls attention to the injurious effects 
m the general health, often little suspected, 
flefects of the eyes. In the efforts to use 
s thus affected, a strain is involuntarily 
duced upon these organs, which extends 
the brain, and is often followed by serious 
aits. Hesays: 

‘That there are many headaches which are 
, indirectly to disorders of the refractive 
accomodative apparatus of the eyes. 

“hat in these instances the brain symptom 
often the most prominent, and sometimes 
‘sole prominent symptom of the eye trou- 
3,80 that while there may be no pain or 
se of fatigue in the eye, the strain with 
ich it is used may be interpreted solely by 
‘ipital or frontal headache. 

That the long continuance of eye trouble 
y be the unsuspected source of insomnia, 
‘tigo, nausea, and general failure of the 
alth. 

[hat in many cases the eye trouble becomes 
idenly mischievous, owing to some failure 
the general health, or to increased sensi- 
eness of the brain from moral or mental 
ases.” 

[he form of head-pain caused by eye trou- 
8 soon disappears when the eyes are cor- 
sted. A number of cases have been observed 
which violent headaches, and in some cases 
parent disease of the brain, have been 
ickly and permanently removed by the use 
| which corrected a defect in the 
“ht. ‘ 
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From “The British Friend.” 
A Suggestion on the Ministry. 
It would have been a relief if another hand 
d offered the suggestion, which for some 
rs has seemed worthy the consideration 
Friends in the ministry. Those, who never- 
eless are truly of the upright in heart, may 
ee their communications from the mis- 
en view that, so long as subjects open 


nile they are speaking, they should continue | 
Bat, seeing that Scriptural subjects 
eso familiar to the speaker that they will 
resent themselves—one leading to 
other, in long succession—the faculty of ti 
place is greatly | oc 
lty is not alto- the 
b- 
st (which also may of course be helpful toa t 
nclusion), but mainly resides in a watchful 
the con- ing up 
id then simply placed on top of the stones, 


speak. 
‘sure to p 


ceiving the safe prceping 
-be desired. This true facu 


sther in merely the natural closing of a su 


mse of the restrainings as well as of 
rainings of the Spirit. There wou 


be a quick discerning as to what portions,|with wet sand, and fired with a fuse in the 
even of Scripture passages, coming abundant-|ordinary way. The result was the reduction 
ly before the mind of the speaker, were shone] of the boulders to fragments the size of a wal- 
upon by the light of requisition to express|nut. It was effectually proved by the experi- 
them. And thus, as to the use of Scripture|ments that land can be speedily cleared of 
itself in ministry, it would not be reduced to|formidable obstructions to good cultivation 
the mere employment of memory. by the use of dynamite, and the committee of 

“Quench not the Spirit;” but then neither so|the society who watched the operations ex- 
dilute it that its wine is not only mixed with,|pressed themselves as highly satisfied with 
but lost in, water. That opening of the Spirit|the results. 
(to change the figure) which should have been 
as gold in its weight upon the heart of the 
hearer, may, when the gold is beaten out into 
thin leaf, become as the chaff which the wind 
driveth away. Let it always be remembered 
by ministers that (as our late dear friend, 
William Forster, said so many years ago) 
there may be ‘a large gift in few words, and 
a very small one in a great many.” In fact, 
the rambling style which results from going 
on with what comes before the mind that is 
not quick of understanding to know what to 
take and what to leave (and which rambling 
style, collecting much Scripture, goes to in- 
crease the evil of Jong sermons), may pass for 
a considerable ministry. Sometimes, with 
such as do not bear in mind that, as to a min- 
istry of this sort, the wonder is, not that it 
should be capable of going on, but that it 
should stop even when it does. 

Witir1aM Batt. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forreran.—A bdul Hamid, the new Sultan of Turkey, 
has been formally invested with the sovereignty. 

A dispatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company from St. 
Petersburg states that the Porte, replying to the repre- 
sentations of the European ambassadors in favor of 
peace, caid in the present military situation an armis- 
tice was opposed to its interests. The Porte, however, 
at the same time held out hopes of the speedy proposal 
of conditions of peace. Notwithstanding the defeat of 
the Servians before Alexinatz, that stronghold is still 
in possession of some of their forces. A Belgrade dis- 
patch says the Servians would prefer a continuation of 
the war to humiliating conditions of peace. Many of 
the Servians having mutilated themselves to avoid 
military services, orders have been issued that all men 
who do so shall be punished by death or imprisonment. 
The most ardent combatants in the Servian cause appear 
to be the Russian volunteers. General Tchernayeff, 
commander in chief, is an officer of the Russian army. 

The London Times has a special dispatch from Bel- 
grade stating that outside of that capital there exists a 
strong feeling of discontent against the Servian govern- 
ment. 

Much indignation has been aroused in England by 
the reports of atrocious outrages committed by the 
Turkish soldiers. It is stated that William E. Foster, 
a distinguished member of Parliament, has gone to 
Bulgaria for the purpose of ascertaining the reality of 
the alleged barbarities. 

On the 6th inst. a sanguinary conflict occurred in 
Montenegro, in which the Turks were defeated. Xt is 
said they left 800 men dead on the field, and that a great 
number were drowned in two rivers which they at- 
tempted to cross in their flight. 

There is reason to hope that outrages by the Turks 
have not been so general as has been reported. In one 
district of Servia in which the homes of the people were 
for a time in the hands of the Turks, no barbarities 
were committed. 

A large part of the town of St. Hyacinthe, Canada, 
thirty miles from Montreal, was destroyed by fire the 
3d inst. The loss is estimated at $2,000,000. About six 
hundred dwelling houses were burned, and 2200 people 
left homeless and destitute. 

A special from Madrid says: “The government has 
ordered all native and foreign Protestant chapels, Bible 
societies and schools, to immediately remove all exter- 
nal signs, placards and inscriptions indicating their 
faith. The foreign societies have protested to their re- 
spective embassies.” 

A dispatch from Madeira says intelligence has been 
received there of the outbreak of hostilities on the west 
coast of Africa. A British expedition consisting of 
three ships under Commodore Bruce, ascended the river 
Niger and had a conflict with the natives. Several 
villages were burned and a number of Englishmen 
were wounded. 

‘At a cabinet council in Madrid it was decided to 
notify the Spanish provincial authorities that while 
the constitution forbids manifestations offensive to the 
Catholic religion, proper respect for the inviolability of 
Protestant churches and cemeteries must be enforced. 

The French Geographical Society is about to open a 


Experiments with Dynamite—The Edinburgh 
Scotsman says: — By invitation of the East 
Lothian Agricultural Society, Robert McAr- 
thur and J. ©. Aitken, of the British Dyna- 
mite Company, made a number of experiments, 
with a view of showing how farming opera- 
tions may be aided by the new explosive. 
The experiments took place in a field on the 
farm of Morham, and but a short way from 
the scene of the steam plow trials. In the 
reclamation of land especially, tree roots and 
stamps and boulder stones are a source of an- 
noyance to farmers, and hitherto, when it 
has been desired to remove these altogether, 
the expense of taking them out by simple 
digging or blasting them with ordinary gun- 
powder has been found to be considerable, 
while the time consumed over the operations 
was very great. It was with the object of ex- 
hibiting the rapidity with which tree stumps 
and stones could be cleared from-land that 
the experiments took place, and in the course 
of an hour forty or more were blown into the 
air and the ground left ready for trenching. 
A spadeful of earth was removed from the 
side of a stump and a hole driven into the 
stump with a crowbar. Into this hole a car- 
tridge of dynamite was pressed by means of 
la wooden ramrod, then a detonating percus- 
‘sion cap with a Bickford’s fuse attached was 
| aqueezed into a small cartridge or primer of 
‘dynamite, and inserted into the hole in the 
trunk in contact with the charge. The hole 
was filled up with loose earth, about a foot. 
length of the fuse being left bare. A match 
was next applied to the fuse, and sufficient 
‘time was taken for the powder to reach the 
| percussion cap to allow the operatives to re- 

re to a safe distance. When the explosion Poa : oO 

: subscription for an exploration of the Ahaggir, a moun- 
curred the trunk was literally burst out of tain region of Central Sahara, situated at equal distance 
ground, some of the fragments, weighing | between Algeria and the Soudan, The Ahaggar, which 
‘nearly twenty pounds, being thrown to a dis-|is within the torrid zone, has mountains covered with 
ance of over a hundred yards. The destruc-|s800w y bile ety apis Sn Ne Te It has 
; never been visite 4 L . 
inn'of the stumps wae Sommiohe: In break The steamer at San i. from Hong Kong, 
boulder stones, the dynamite Was|} ings the following intelligence: The report of the 
covered | massacre in Ning-Koue-Fou is confirmed. The Roman 
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Catholic Church was destroyed, the officiating priest|didate for governor by a large majority, all the con- 
tortured and killed, and his assistant torn to pieces.|gressmen, and most of the members of the Legislature. Roberts, Jr., $2.10, vol. 50. 
Dead bodies were taken from their graves and one hun-|The Republican majority in the State ranged from 


dred of the congregation were slain. The French 
Minister is taking active steps to secure the punish- 
ment of the guilty parties, among whom are numerous 
officials of rank. Several other assaults and murders 
of Christians have followed, and forty buildings have 
been destroyed. 

The new United States 4} per cent. loan has been 
received with favor in London, and no doubt was felt 
that all offered would be freely taken. 

A dispatch from Burgos, Spain, states that William 
M. Tweed, the fugitive from New York, had been ar- 
rested at Pont Vidro, where he landed from a sailing 
vessel in which he escaped from Cuba. The Spanish 
authorities had been notified of Tweed’s sailing for 
Spain, and due measures had been taken for his arrest 
before the arrival of the vessel. The prisoner will be 
handed over to the United States authorities when de- 
manded in the regular manner. 

On the 9th inst., W. E. Gladstone, ex-Premier of 
England, addressed a large meeting of his constituents 
on the Eastern question and Turkish affairs. He was 
convinced that horrible atrocities had been committed 
in the present war, and showed that the Turkish govern- 
ment was responsible for them. 

The Earl of Derby, British Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, on the 11th inst. received a deputation on the 
subject of the Bulgarian atrocities. He defended the 
course pursued by the British government and denied 
that they were in any sense responsible for the outrages. 
If the Turks believed all Europe desired to drive them 
back into Asia, they would break out in excesses 
prompted by revenge and despair. He believed their 
conviction of. England’s desire for fair play had done 
more than any thing else to prevent the conflict from 
assuming the character of a religious war, and to pre- 
vent the commission of atrocities in many provinces 
instead of in one. 

Unirep Stares.—There has been a cessation of 
hostilities with the Indians in the neighborhood of the 
Black Hills. The large band which defeated the United 
States troops has broken up into small companies and 
scattered over a wild region. General Crook’s com- 
mand followed some of these parties until the trail scat- 
tered and could not be followed any further. In a dis- 
patch of the 5th inst. General Crook reported that he 
had provisions for only ten days, and was about going 
to Custer city, in the Black Hills, for supplies. The 
Sioux say that the band under Sitting Bull was organ- 
ized not to fight the whites but to drive the gold miners 
from their country. 

At the State election in Vermont last week the Re-! 
publicans, as usual, had a large majority. On the vote 
for Governor the Republican candidate had 44,770 
votes, and his opponent 21,035. The Republicans 
elected 203 members of the Assembly, and the Demo- 
crats 31. All the members elected to Congress are Re- 
publicans. 

The State of Iowa, which was admitted into the Union 
about 30 years ago, contains 55,000 square miles, and 
has 12,658,495 acres of land in cultivation. The pro- 
ducts of the soil in 1874 were valued at $180,963,000. 
The number of inhabitants is about 1,350,000, of whom 
563,000 are of native birth. 

For some weeks past yellow fever has prevailed to a 
considerable extent in Savannah, Georgia. It is be- 
lieved that a portion of the inhabitants are in a desti- 
tute and suffering condition. On the 9th and 10th inst. 
there were 34 interments, 23 of which were from yellow 
fever. 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending 
the 9th inst. nambered 320, including 125 children 
under two years. 

During the six days ending the 9th inst., the Inter- 
* national Exhibition, and the display of live stock con- 
nected therewith, was visited by 379,220 persons who 
paid for admissions, making the total receipts at the 
gates up to that time $1,460,330. 

President Grant has issued his proclamation giving 
formal notice of the final ratification of the Hawaian | 
treaty. 

The Indian Commission to treat with the Sioux pave 
arrived at the Red Cloud Agency and held their first 
council, The Indians expressed joy at their arrival, 
and manifested a friendly disposition. The Sioux were | 
told that they were expected to relinquish all claims to 
that part of their reservation lying west of the 103d | 
meridian. If this proposition is assented to they will | 
have no right to prevent adventurers from seeking gold | 
in the Black Hills, 

The election in Maine on the 11th inst. resulted 
favorably for the Republicans, who elected their can-! 


12,000 to 15,000. 

Daring the Eighth month 7554 immigrants landed 
at the port of New York, 4441 of whom were males, 
and 3113 females, Of this number there were from 
England 1449; Scotland 48; Wales 31; Ireland 919; 
Germany 2168 ; Austria 273 ; Sweden 204; Norway 215; 
Denmark 81; France 257; Switzerland 131; Spain 76; 
Italy 149 ; Holland72; Belgium 13; Russia 735; Poland 
46; Hungary 58; Finland 4; Nova Scotia 28, and 
Cuba 53. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 11th inst. New York.—American gold, 110. 
U. States sixes, 1881, 118%; new five per cents, 115%. 
Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.40; State extra, $4.70 a 
$5; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.70. White winter wheat, 
$1.30; amber, $1.27; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.03. 
Canada barley, $1.25. Mixed State oats, 45 a 46 cts.; 
mixed western, 38 a 47 cts. Western rye, 68 a 70 cts.; 
State, 90 cts. Southern corn, yellow and white, 58 a 59 
ets. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 
11} a 12} cts. Flour, -4 a $8.25. Amber wheat, $1.18 
a $1.20; red, $1.12 a $1.17. Western rye, 65 cts. Yel- 
low corn, 56 a 57 cts. New oats, 41 a 44 cts. ; old and 
prime, 46 a 48 cts. New York cheese, 103 a 113 cts. ; 
western, 9} a 103 cts. Sales of 4000 beef cattle at 53 a 
6} cts. per Ib. gross for extra, 5 a 5} cts. for fair to good, 
and 4 a 4} for common. Sheep, 43a 6 cts. per lb. 
gross, and hogs 8 a 9 cts, net for corn fed. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from James Harkness, Io., $2.10, vol. 50, 
and for Russell Taber and Sarah B. Webb, *2.10 each, 
vol. 50; from Eliza J. Barton, City, $2, vol. 50; from 
Charles DeCou, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from James R. 
Kite, Agent, O., for Thomas Llewelyn, Mary Wilson, 
Richard Penrose, Jason Penrose, Joseph Masters, David 
Masters, Jesse Dewees, Hannah M. Penrose, Robert 
Milhous and William Harmer, $2.10 each, vol. 50; 
from Joseph Scattergood, Jr., Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
50, and for Enos Smedley, Hannah Taylor, Gilbert 
Cope, Lucy Cope, Lewis Embree, E. Malin Hoopes, 
John Cope, Jacob Smedley, Jacob Parker, Phebe 
Jacobs, and John Worth, $2.10 each, vol. 50; from 
Thomas Y. Hutton, Pa., per George S. Hutton, $2, vol. 
50 ; from Samuel Pancoast, Pa., $2, vol. 50; from Jere- 
miah Foster, R. I., $2.10, vol. 50; from Edward Boone, 
Canada, $2.10, vol. 50; from Samuel B. Smith, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Phebe Parker, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Henry Walter, Pa., per C. J. A., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 50; from Sarah 
P. Johnson, Gtn., $2.10, vol.50 ; from John M. Roberts, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., 


|$2.10, vol. 50; from Joseph King, N. J., for Annie 


King, $2, vol. 50; from Geo. W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Elijah Kester, Md., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Job Hinshaw, Ind., $2.10, vol. 50; from Joshua L. 
Bailey, City, *2.10, vol. 50; from David Wallace, Io., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Nathan Warrington, Agent, Io., 
for Thomas Emmons, Albert Emmons, John Vail, and 
Evan Smith, $2.10 each, vol. 50, and for Evan Cooper, 
$6.30, to No. 52, vol. 50; from Benjamin Hoyle, O., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Richard Mott, Agent, Io., $2.10, 
vol. 50, and for Eli Hodgin, Joseph Battey, William 
Pierpont, Joseph Patterson, Ezra Embree, Josiah Strat- 
ton, Joseph Embree, William P. Deweese, Asenath 
Edgerton, Elwood Dean, Robert W. Hampton and 
Micajah Emmons, $2.10 each, vol. 50; for Elma Haines, 
Ne ze $2.10, vol. 50; from Sarah Ann Allen, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 50 ; from Elizabeth D, Meredith, Pa., £2.10, 
vol. 00; for Anna H. Tiernay, Io., and Anna Peace, 
Mo., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Jonathan E. Rhoads, 
Del., $2.10, vol. 50; from George Haines, Jr., and 
James W. Haines, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from 
William B. Oliver, Mass., $2.10, vol. 50; from George 
Abbott, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for George Abbott, Jr., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from William Wickersham, Pa., 2.10, 
vol. 50; from Joseph G. Evans and Samuel A. Willits, 
N. J., $2.10 each vol. 50; from Deborah Hopkins, City, 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Nathan Hilles, Fkfd., $2, vol. 50; 
from Mary W. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Joshua 
Jefferis, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Elizabeth T. Yarnall 
and Edward 8. Yarnall, Pa., per Jacob Smedley, $2.10 
each, vol. 50; from Samuel Walton, O., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from George B. Allen, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from James 
Woody, Agent, Ind., $2.10, vol. 50; from Thomas H. 
Whitson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Joseph Hall, Agent, 
Io., for Warner Atkinson, Israel Heald, Abraham 
Cowgill, Charles Leech, Samuel 8. Cowgill, John 
Thomas, Thomas Crozer, Lindley Heald, Thos. Leech, 
and Willliam H. Walker, $2.10 each, vol. 50; from 


Elisha Roberts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for D. 


Remittances received afier Fourth-day morning wild 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. | 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Szssron of this Institution opens 
Second-day, 10th mo. 30th. Parents and others int 
ing to send pupils will please make applicatio: 
Bensamin W. Passmore, Sup’t. (Address Street F 
P. 0O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALY 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD CO 
LEGE 


A Stated Annual Meeting of The Corporatio: 
Haverford College will be held at the Committee R: 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Secc 
day, Tenth month 9th, 1876, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
Epwarp Bertie, Jr., Secret 


WANTED 


A woman. Friend to teach sewing in the Aim 
School. Apply to 

Sarah A. Richie, 444 North Fifth § 

Elizabeth C, Lowry, 1114 Pine St. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOR 
PERSONS. ~ 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, to be ope 
about the first of Tenth month.. Apply to 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. ~ 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Richard J. Allen, 833 North Seventh 8 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 
Ineton, M. D. ‘ 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. : 


Diep, at her residence, in Philadelphia, on the 1 
of 5th month, 1876, Mary Bacon, an elder and me 
ber of the Monthly Meeting for the Northern Dist 
in the 78th year of her age. She was adorned wit 
meek and quiet spirit, and was remarkable for 
purity of life from early years, She remarked that 
Heavenly Father had been with her from infancy, 
her preservation, and that she was saved only by ¢ 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the H 
Ghost, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. Often s: 
ing, “It is not by any works of my own, but accord 
to His mercy.” When near her end she expressed | 
belief that there was a mansion of rest prepared for h 
and on one occasion uttered the supplication, “ Let n 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have s 
thy salvation.” : 
, at her residence, in Lancaster county, Pa., 
the 25th of the 8th mo. 1876, JuLIANN Cooper, in 
68th year of her age, a beloved member of Sadsbu 
Monthly and Bart Particular Meeting. This d 
Friend was naturally of a lively and cheerful Torte 
tion, being ever ready to assist others who were inn 
in a free and loving spirit, and was much beloved. 
was an affectionate wife and a devoted mother, desir 
to bring up her children in the nurture and admonit 
of the Lord. She was faithful in the attendance of 
our religious meetings, and firmly attached to the 
cient doctrines and testimonies of our religious Socie 
Although it was her lot to pass through great su 
ings, yet she strove to bear them with christian pati 
and resignation; being frequently heard while unc 
deep suffering, supplicating her Heavenly Father, se 
ing at one time, “ Dearest Father, have mercy on n 
and if it be thy holy will, grant that this night I m 
see thy face ;” and again soon after, “Come, dear Lo 
come qnick, carry me safely over Jordan into-a bett 
world.” Leaving her bereaved relatives and nam¢ 
ous friends the consoling belief, that through the mer 
of a compassionate Saviour, she was enabled to expe 
ence her robes to be washed and made while in t 
blood of the Lamb, and her spirit thus purified, to 
prepared for admittance into those mansions of rest a 
peace prepared for the righteous from the i 
of the world, 

——, on the 28th of the 8th month, 1876, at W 
eect N os J bk Ps Hen ae A daughter of Di 
and Sarah Ann en, a ears, a member 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. et ‘= 
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